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The way that institutional research directors manage 
their professional development and career paths was assessed, based 
on a survey of Association for Institutional Research members. Those 
contacted had been identified as successful persons in the field who 
had actively participated in the advancement of institutional 
research by contributing to the professional literature and/or by 
accepting leadership positions in professional organizations.. All 
were directors of administrative Offices, and persons with primarily 
academic or research appointments weref excluded from the study. Of ^ 
the individuals who were contacted, 19 responded, representing 
private institutions of less thfcn 3,000 enrollment (2), public 
institutions of 10,000 or more (13), "and state or provincial boaxtds 
of higher education or consortia (4). Respondents represented 4 
Canadian and 15 U.S. institutions or agencies. Many of the 
respondents spefnt 9-11 hours in the office and then spent several 
additional hours reading or doing office-related work in the evening 
and weekend. Those persons in offices that are, responsible for 
research and planning and. that also are involved in the daily 
operations of the campus tended to work slightly longer hours and 
spent less time on professional development activities than did those 
with more traditional institutional research Responsibilities . 
Directors employed various strategies in an attempt to keep informed 
and to develop new areas of expertise: professional reading, seeking 
expert opinion/advice from others, attending workshops and 
conferences, and taking professional development leave. Attention was 
also directed • to publications and professional contributions, and 
differences among early-, mid-, and late-career participants. 
Perspectives and recommendations regarding professional development 
are also offered. (SW) 
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Most professionals are concerned with maintaining cur- 
rency in their fields, contributing to the professional literature, 
and developing their careers. The pressures and constraints of a 
middle managerial position in an academic setting — with di- 
vergent reward systems and uncertain possibilities of academic 
and/or administrative career advancement— present unique 
challenges and rewards b the incumbent in such a position. 

The position of director of institutional research is unique 
because it bridges both academic and administrative aspects of 
the organization. The director is perceived to be part of the 
academic administrative team but has limited potential for 
advancement to a senior academic position without significant 
experience as a faculty member. 

During recent years, institutional researchers have be- 
come increasingly concerned about professional development 
and thp need to keep up with the rapidly expanding fields of 
knowledge as well as to develop competencies in new areas. 
'Many individuals have risen rapidly to the position of director, 
thus, questions also emerge rifeout career path and the availabil- 
ity of higher level administrative positions. % % 

lb determine how a number of colleagues rpanaged their 
own .professional development and career paths, a question- 
naire was sent to thirty-nine members of the* Association for 
Institutional Research. Those contacted had been identified as 
successful persons in the field who, because of age and profes- 
sional success, were likely to have had experience with the 
issues of professional development and career advancement. 
. They also were considered to have actively participated in the 
advancement of institutional research by contributing to the 
professional literature and/or by accepting leadership positions 
in professionafrorganizations/ All were directors of administra- 
tive offices. (Persons with primarily academic or research 
appointments were excluded frorn the study since the manage- 
ment of time for professional development within an adminis- 
trative setting was an important aspect of the study.) 

Of the thirty-nine individuals to whom the two-pqge ques- 
tionnaire was sent, nineteen responded. Their institutional rep- 
resentation follows: 

*• Three from private institutions of less than 3,00Q enroll- 
ment — of whom two responded 

• One from a private institution of 8,000 — who did not re- 
spond . t 

• Ttoenty-seven from public institutions of 10,000 or more — 
. of whom thirteen responded 

• Nine from state or provincial boards of higher education or 
consortia— of whom four responded. 

There were no public institutions of less than 10,00ft enroll- 
ment represented in the survey. 

Those surveyed included representatives of nine Canadian 
and thirty United States institutions or agencies, of whom four 
Canadian and fifteen U.S. responded. 



Present Work Patterns: Setting the Stage 

If the respondents to this survey are'representative of the 
field as a whole, we can say that institutional researchers are 
hard workers. They toil long hours in their jobs. Many work 
nine to eleven hcfUrs in the office and then spend several 
additional hours reading or doing office^related work in the 
evening; an4 it is not unusual for them to devote one-half day 
or more during the' weekend to such activities. . 

Survey responses disclosed major differences in work 
load — differences which relate to responsibilities of the'Office 
itself and to the type of individual appointment. Those persons 
in* offices which are responsible for research and planning arid 
which also are involved in the daily operations of the campus 
tend to work slightly longer hours and spend less time on 
professional development activities than do those with more 
"traditional" institutional research responsibilities. 

Several respondents have joint administrative-academic 
appointments. Because of the ways their positions are struc; 
tured, individuals in this situation devote less time to office 
responsibilities and" have considerably greater flexibility in 
.the use of time for reading, research, and professional 
development. 

While the questions about work patterns were not an- 
swered by all participants, approximately one-half of the re- 
spondents reported that they work through lunch frequently, 
.while others use this time for meetings or professional reading. 
Several dictate or read while commuting to work, and eighty- 
four percent (as shown in Tkble 1) work at night, regardless of 
the length of the office day. t 

Tkble 1 

Average Number of Hours Worked>per Day 
(Tbtal Respondents = 19) 



Fewer than Nine Hours Nine to Eleven Hours 
(Generally <9: 00-5: 30) (Generally 

7:30/8:30-5:30) 



5 respondents ^~ 
Also work at night?. 
Yes: 5 No: 0 



12 respondents 
Also work at night? 
Yes: 10 No:4 



Eleven + to Thirteen 
Hours' (Generally 
7:00-6:30) 



2 respondents 
Also work at night? 
Yes: 1 No: 1 



Information concerning the present work pattern provides 
a context for more fully taderstanding the use of time. 'The < 
following^question was asked: "lb what extent is your work 
pattern' related to factors stfch as the number or level of staff 
who repprt to you, a lack of control over the use of your time, 
yew personality, and/or other variables?" 

The question regarding control over the daily schedule 
was directed at determining what relationship, if any, might 
exist between the availability of tijne and the subsequent use of . 
time for professional development ptfposes. (For example, if 
one's daily schedule includes, two to three hours of meetings 



outside of the office, time for staff coordination, plus time for 
one's own work, there m,ay not be* much time remaining. for 
writing, reading, or research. The m<jre one's office is respon- 
sible for Institutional operations, the less time may be available 
for other professional activities.) 

Virtually all respondents felt that their wqrk patterns were 
unrelated either to the number or*level of staff who report to 
them or to a lack of control over their time. Most stated that % 
they work the way they do because of personality factors. The 
most typical response was this: 

I enjoy working hard and feel that long hours do not need to relate either 
to anxiety, or heart attack. . 1 . these 'physiological conditions are related 
to the pace and anxiety to which one assigns work I have a tendency to 
volunteer to assume responsibility. This leads to a lengthy work-agenda 
and, hence, to lone hours. (11) . » 

The respondents, ^ith only a few exceptions, did not regard 
the allocation of time between office responsibilities and pro- 
fessional development as problem. 

Professional Development 

Directors employ various strategies in an.attempt to keep 
up with professional reading and to^develop new areas of 
expertise. . 

Professional reading. The time devoted to this activity varies 
widely, ranging from fewer tHan five hours to more than fifteen , 
hours per week:. Most of the ^respondents devote between nine 
and fourteen hours a week to professional reading, generally 
about two hours a day. It is more common for them to read in 
the evening and on the weekend than during the day. Several 
'mentioned that they try to avoid taking office work home at 
night so that this time can be devoted to reading. 

A number responded to the question in terms of "problem 
solving" rather than general reading. Hvo typical responses 
were these: °* 

I dont read as much as I scan, and I typically only read what seems new 
or different. Perhaps its because of my disciplinary background in en- 
gineering that I dont think of reading as being the major vehicle in 
keeping up with my field of knowledge. Analysts of problems that come 
to me one way or another, or writing'or research that I am doing, reading 
driven by the need to solve a problem or get the necessary background to 
ask the next question seem to keep me up to, date. (9)^ 

(During) the last few years I have taken on a number, of areas of new 
responsibility about which I knew little or nothing. In preparing f<5r those 
assignments, I read extensively in the fields. . .~ I have^found that one v , 
learns new things by dealing with the problems, sorting out the issues, 
and acquiring as one goes along the technical information which a senior * 
administrator requires for administering those activities. (14) N 

Development of competencies, llie responses to the question, 
"When you want to develop new* areas of expertise, how do 
you accomplish this?" were grouped into the following four 
types of activities: 

1. Putting oneself into a new learning sitt&tio'n. Several re- 
spondents stated that thev consciously place themselves in a 
situation where they are forced to acquire knowledge or they 
cr6ate a situatipn conducive to learning. Examples include , 
"applying for a grant and fonyng myself to *get the project 
done** or "accepting responsibility for teaching a course or 
writing a paper which would commit me to broadening my 
knowledge in this area.' 1 A more detailed response stated: 4 , 

I put myself in the position where I am forced to write, professional 
papers. I and it necessary to take on assignments that require making a 
professional contribution. This does not occur normally through, activities 
«nd responsibilities of my job. I do not feel (that) I gain much by reading 
or listening to someone else's professional contribution. I think the key is 
to % place yourself in a. learning- while-doinp situation. (15) 
\ 
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2. Combining professional reading with seeking expert 
opxmonladwce from others. TWo typical responses in this cate- 
gQry were these: 

I develop new areas of expertise b> self-studv and consulting and asking 
instruction from those I know to be experts in the area. (13) * 

(During the last few years, I have taken on a number of areas of new 
responsibility about which I knew little or nothing In preparing for those 
assignments, I read extensively in the fields) and* spent a great deal of time 
talking with knowledgeable staff and faculty as well as people from other 
institutions abouftthe operation of those activities. ... I try to avoid 
Depornrng^lrnened in technical details and try to select most carefully 
the people who work for me and on whom \ depend for specialized advice 
and expertise. (14) » 

3. Attending workshops and conferences* One response of this 
type stated: 

The highly specific, highly intensive conferences and consultation are the 
best means for developing new expertise. (5) * 

4. Temporarily separating .oneself from one's normal job re- 
sponsibilities-^for example, taking professional development 
leave. One respondent said: 

I have been considering trying to catch up in the area of computer science, 
particularly as it relates to the use of computers and management on 
campus. The only way that I can see of redeveloping my expertise in this 
area after a decade's neglect is to devote something like 100% of my time 
for three months or six months or t whatever it takes. Is it possible to 
launch out into significantly different areas while carrying on with your 
normal administrative and, scholarly responsibilities? (9) 

Temporary separation from one's office responsibility may 
be necessary for those whose professional interest cannot be~ 
incorporated easily into the existing job. The following re- 
sponse was instructive: „ ' 

It is very difficult for me to develop new areas of expertise unless I can in 
some way dovetail them with office activities and a specific project for the 
office. Because of limited travel funds, it is difficult to utilize special 
workshops for that purpose, although it is a possibility if one is willing to 
sacrifice participation in other professional activities . . . I frankly have 
enough difficulty in maintaining existing areas of special expertise, al- 
though our work in planning and resource allocation has enabled me to 
• move into a few new areas. (19) 

Tfcn of the fifteen respondents identified only one method of 
developing new areas of expertise. The overall pattern of 
responses rank ordered the most frequently used methods as 
follows: (L) reading and self-study/seeking advice from others, 
(2) self-imposed learning situations, (3) attendance at confer- 
ences and workshops. The responses indicated that few have 
used professional leave as an opportunity for professional de- 
velopment evfcn though many institutions offer spch leaves to 
professional staff and administrators. 

The use of conferences for professional development. Con- 
ferences provide opportunities for a variety of personal and 
professional experiences. The variety of those experiences and 
the differing expectations of conference attendees is evident in 
the following responses: 
4 General comment: 

I have not found any one source that is of particular assistance in 
professional development. There are sessions at the AIR Forum which are 
enlightening, thought-provoking, and offer new perspectives. However, 
, these have been fewer in number than I would have liked. Outside of the 
Forum, I tend to looktfor seminars or workshops that are on topics of 
particular interest to meV (3tt 

Because our agency become! involved in a, wide variety of issues, I have 
regularly been forcechfaHo new areas. Attending conferences is useful and 
enjoyable as a means of professional development, but I believe they 
contribute far less to my professional growth than the changing demands 
of my job, (18) , 



\ . 

Learning through conference sessions: „ 
Of the four to six conferences I attend annually, I have always found the 
SCUP (Society for College and University Planning) conferences to be 
most useful fince they relate most directly to my personal interests in 
comprehensive institutional planning, resource management, and evalua- 
tion. Some of the conferences of a more technical nature sponsored by ' 
NACUBO (National Association of College and University Business 
Offfcers) are quite helpful in obtaining information of high quality on a 
/airly narrowly focused topic. (14) 

. r 

In order to have a meaningful presentation or discussion of issues, it is 
important for the most knowledgeable people to attend the conference. 
The AIR Forums are most helpful. (10) 

Theinformal exchange of ideas: 

The opportunities for informal exchange of ideas at the AIR Forum are 
very helpful. (6) 

The development and renewal of professional contacts: * 
Most conferences are a waste of time, except insofar as they permit one to 
. develop contacts with administrators around the country and other experts 
with whom mformarion linkages can be established ( 14) 

The formal sessions of most conferences are not particularly valuable, it 
seems However, I find that informal discussions with selected colleagues 
are helpful, and 1 find it valuable to widen, renew, and strengthen my 
network of colleagues so that I can rely on them when IAve a specific 
question or project to discuss with them. (9) % 

Personal involvement in the conference program: S 
The most meaningful professional development activities I have had 
include serving as a facility member at two SCUP planning institutes, 
consulting activities, and my work with AIR. (12) 

I regularly attend the AIR Forum and SCUP Annual Conference. I derive 
the most benefit from presenting papers at the conferences and investing 
the time and effort necessary to pull those papers together. (19) 

Consulting as a contrast: 

In addition to attending AIR and several regional meetings a year, I have 
had two or three consulting opportunities each year. These have been 
most valuable in the area of professional development. I learn as much, if 
.not more, as I contribute on a consulting assignment. (8) 

* > 

Publications and professional contributions. Since ^criter- 
ion for the selection of individuals to participate in this survey 
was their active professional contribution to the field of institu- 
tional research, the results showed the expected high level of 
professional activity. 

Eighteen of the nineteen respondents had completed two 
or more professional activities during the prior three years. A 
summary of the responses included the following: 

• Five had published six or more articles in refereed journals . 

• Seven had made five or more presentations at national pro- 
fessional meetings (two individuals from the first group 
overlapping with this one). 

• Seven had served on the executive committee of one or more 
national or international organization. 

• Three had served as editor of a national or regional publica- 

• tion in institutional'research. 

Career Path 

In response to the questions concerning career path, aspi- 
rations for higher level administrative position, and the con- 
straints on attaining such a position, one participant com-* 
mented, "I think people will answer tjjese questions differently 
depending upon the •season' of their career and, perhaps, tl\eir 
biological or emotional life." Indeed, the aspirations, per- 
ceived constraints, thoughts of career options, and commit-' 
mcnt to a career in higher education did vary, and it* was 
possible to create a typology based on whether the respondent 
was at an early, mid* or late stage of career development. (The 
reader who finds the typology somewhat simplistic will find a 
discussion plater iivthe paper of several intervening variables 



which reflect the greater complexities of the issue.) Thfee 
stages wfcre identified: • 

• Early-career: defined as those with* fewer than ten years' 
experience; represented generally those in their thirties „ 

• Mid-careen ten years or njore of experience; represented 
generally tfibse in their forties 

• Late-career: twenty years or more of adn\inistrative/ 
insfruimonal experience; represented generally those in their 
fiftie/. «v \ 

Early-career participants. The significant characteristic of 
the responses from participants in this group was their tenuous 
commitment to an institutional research or administrative posi- 
tion within a higher educational setting. The respondents, all 
currently employed in a higher educational institution or 
Agency,^ were ambivalent about whether their next position 
would be in higher education or outside of a nniversity setting. 
There was continued interest in utilizing the skills of research 
and planning and in capitalizing on administrative experience, 
but persons in this group expressed the wish to maintain both a 
degree of flexibility regarding professional opportunities and 
sensitivity, to their* personal state of development. Consistent 
with this perspective, they did not identify specific positions to 
' K ' which they might aspire, preferring to keep # tf\pir options open. 
* The only constraint mentioned which would keep rjiem from 
^ attaining a position of line responsibility was the lack of faculty 
experience. 

Mid-career participants. When compared with the previous 
group, the mid-career participants were slightly older, had 
more experience, and appeared to hold a stronger commitment 
to higher 'education. This group was divided between those 
whQ were generally satisfied with their position and role in 
their institution ana those whose frustration level was signifi- 
cantly high. 

The major variables which differentiate the two mid- 
career groups are (1) the Strength of their commitment to 
working in an institutional setting arjd (2), the fevel of concern 
' expressed about career path. (See l&ble 2.) 

i 

lkble2 

Differences between the Two Mid-Career Groups 

Commitmenf/Concern Satisfied Group Less Satisfied Croup 

Commitment to an Higher Lower • 

institutional setting 
Concern about career 

path Lower Higher 



, Individuals in both groups would be considered successful 
in their professional careers, lliey have assumed increased 
fevils of responsibility, are active in institutional research asso- 
ciations , and continue to receive recognition for professional 
contributions. Those in the "satisfied" group were more able to 
identify specific positions toward which they aspired and listed 
fewer constraints thaiMhe second group. The "ultimate posi- 
tions" which they identified were vice president for planning 
and budget, president, or top^evel administrator in a statewide 
coordinating agency. Positions as faculty member or vice pres- 
ident Cor academic affairs were mentioned less frequently. 

They realize, however, that persons selected as university 
presidents most often have been appointed from among the 
faculty and have traditional academic credentials. The indi- 
viduals within th^ mid-career, satisfied group have either re- 
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. signed themselves to this or have some belief that this pattern 
* can change. The following comment is instructive: 

In-order to achieve these (career) objectives , it would be necessary for any. 
candidate with my background and credentials to overcome the mulufa- * 
k ceted biases against anyone whose educational credentials are not in one 

of the more traditional academic disciplines, whose career track has not 
proceeded along the traditional faculty route, and whose experiences are 
largely in the planning and lnsutuubTial Research areas. These constraints 
are substantial, but they are not insurmountable. Largely, they have not 
been overcome in the past because of the nature of people holding 
institutional research and planning- type positions I believe this is chang- 
ing. (19) 

The mid-career, less-satisfied group ^as mentioned earlier, 
ris distinguished by a weaker commitment to continuing in the 
institutional setting. These individuals appear to have worked 
very hard and to have risen quite rapidly (within seven ro ten 
years) to a director's position. They have looked around to 
determine the next appropriate administrative level but have 
found no readily discernable forward career path. Those who 
aspire to be presidents find constraints resulting from the tradi- 
tional succession of faculty members to such positions. Fueling 
their frustration is the feeling that faculty selected for the 
presidential/vice presidential positions often lack the adminis- 
trative experience and managerial skills* of the institutional 
research directors. One respondent stated: 

This section of your quesuonnaire poses some ver> difficult questions 
Having shared thoughts on this issue with my professional colleagues, I 
am sure that they will find the development of an appropriate response 
equally frustrating. The basic problem is that the career path for institu- 
tional researchers is extremely short. At best, one can move from being a 
statistician in an office of institutional research , to junior analyst , to senior 
analyst, to associate director, and then to director> From that point , I am 
not at all clear as to where the career path leads, From my perspective, 
there are several options: consulting, private foundation, government, or 
the private sector. For a very select few of us,»there is also the option of 
remaining within an institution of higher education and moving ko a 
position of vice president for planning and analysis or some similar title. 

What are the options? Some of the respondents in this 
group have considered positions outside their institutions and, 
for a variety of reasons , have decided against a switch in career 
at this time. This seems to result in a "no exit ".feeling, as the 
following responses indicate: 

I am not particularly interested in assuming a consulting role at this point 
in time The onerous travel associated with most such positions would 
preclude my meeting responsibilities to my family, which are very impor- 
tant. Having once worked for the government, I have no desire to get into 
, that morass again. I would be very much interested in assuming a 
vice- presidential position, but having watched advertisements very 
closely over the past rive years, it is obvious that such opportunities are 
few and far between. I have explored in great depth opportunities in the 
private sector and find that I would be placed in a situation in which a 
salary decrease of up to 50% would be axiomatic should I make such a 
v move I am neither willing-, nor can I afford, to undertake such an action 

at the present time. $ 

At this point in time, I find myself in a very nice, very comfortable, 
gilt-edged „ velvet cage. The salary is good, the responsibilities remain 
interesting, but I look with dismay at the possibility of remaining in this 
discipline for the next twenty yean. Had I known what I was getting into, 
I would have left the field after five years. The experience would have 
been invaluable and* at that point, my ability to move in a number of 
different directions would not have been constrained to any serious 
degree. That is no longer the case. I quite frankly do not know where I go 
from here. 

One of the major difficulties of finding myself in this situation is that 
, my motivation and commitment to the institution is not what it would be 
were I able' to perceive a career path open to me. The absence of an 
obvious path means that my willingness to spend time on my own 
professional development has been clearly limited. The only thing that 
really keeps me going is my internal opumisrnjthat^ something useful and 
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productive and desirable will turn up Otherwise . as Bernie Sheehan once 
said, ">Vfemay~all grow old together. M (3) * 

One. of the deterrents to (a career) change is that, having N come into this 
' field after havingJiad another academic career, I am not sure that 1 want 
either to start all over or have to; in five years, come back and pick up the 
pieces again. Before cjianging careers. I would somehow have to be. 
convinced that the pay-offs in a new set of circumstances would be 
possible at*almost zercrrisk to the very considerable investment that I have 
in my present circumstances. (9) N : 

Some are considering a move outside of higher 
education — into an occupation where their researcii, planning,-. 
and~management skills can be applied and. where they might 
achieve greater recognition. An example: 

If 1 were to consider an ulumate position, I suspect that I would be more 
attracted to move outside* the university enUrely. The economy of (this 
area) is a remarkable story of a "boom." There are rcally quite unparal- 
leled opportunities at this time for people with imagination and energy. I 
think that if I were to consider a move that would flake me' ou'ijpf my 
groove (rut), in all intellectual honesty, J would haveVo survey tfie^oil 
industry, ranching, real estate, or some activity that emplW those sorts of 
planning and management skills that we get to know something about in 
doing our work. (9) 

Late-career participants. Of the three groups discus^d in 
this typology, the "late career" group included those most 
cleanly satisfied with their present positions and professional 
careers. Five of the nineteen respondents in the study indicated 
that they were satisfied with their roles arid responsibilities and 
did not anticipate looking for another position. All five have 
had extensive careers of over twenty years; all are 52 years of 
age or more. Some of their comments follow: 

I regard my present position as one of the best and most rewarding in the 
country. I have given no serious thought recently to moving. Although in 
the next few years I may "burn out" in my present job, I am pretty much 
at what I consider to be the top of my profession and would move only in 
order to take on a different kind of responsibility. I would certainly 
consider the possibility of a high position in the federal government or, 
under the right circumstances, a university presidency. . . . 

... I believe that every 'executive owes it to himself and to his 
' profession to consider opportunities of an unusual character if and* when 
they are presented. Certainly, if I were called upon to assume a position of 
public service, I would feel compelled to consider it, but I do not intend to 
seek s^ich an opportunity in the foreseeable future (14) 

1 expect to stay in higher educauon and in administrauon I do miss 
teaching! but it became too demanding to try to combine it with my 
administrative" position. . . I am quite satisfied where I am. and I do not 
anticipate looking for another position. On the other hand, if a vice 
presidency were offered to me, I guess I would seriously consider it. . . . 
I feel that my staff and I are making a real— and recognized— contribution 
to the university, and that meets my objective. (6) * * 

I'm not considering any position much higher than what I have now, but a 
fancier title would be neat I don't want to go much higher. ... I hope to 
stay with my present type of job There is plenty of fun and challenge 
. here. (7) 

As far as a future career path is concerned, I might consider a college 
presidency or the top-level position in our statewide coordinating agenay. 
The state has an attractive retirement program, and I am currently in my 
25th year. It would not be beneficial for me to leave the state or work in 
the State much past thirty years. I must finish thirty, however, to make 
retirement favorable. ... My situation is certainly not the typical one. I 
have several outside business interests and plan to "retire" to more 
directly manage them. (8) 

Whether the general lever of contentment is related to 
the 44 season" of their careers or to other factors such as a 
gradual accommodation to a personally acceptable level of 
professional achievement in their careers , the satisfaction of 
this group is evident in their comments. It should be em- 
phasized that none ofohese individuals, though close to retire- 
ment age, has slowed intellectually or professionally. All are 



actively involved in writing/publishing; all continue to make 
^ professional contributions' through presentations* and work- 
shops. - . - v « 

. ' ' - ~. - ' - < . 

Are Career Aspirations institution Specific? 

The late-career group— where respondents were the most 
satisfied with their present positions and institutions, regardless 
pf institutional size or control — was the only one that identified 
.a particular type of institution as important. Six of the remain- 
ing fourteen respondents identified, a "majpr university 99 as. a 
. factcfr ir) a potential move. Discussions with C&nadian col- 
leagues' revealed that the small number of -"major Canadian 
institutions," combined with^the low turnover of positions, 
"makes job mobility and professional advancement particularly 
difficult for those wishing to remairuin Canada. Mobility in 
institutional research and similar administrative positions 
^within the United States also appears Very restricted. . 
, A few respondents related their potential mobility tp fac- 
tors conducive to personal growth and productivity. Hvo illust- 
rations follow: 

I do not have a fixed agenda nor -end. point in mind for my career 
development. I am trying to maintain a decree of flexibility as far as 
availa ble | o jjjyrtunitics are concerned and sensitivity to my own state of 
development aiyi changing moods Some of the things I look for in my 
work are: the opportunities for personal growth, a need for variety, the 
. quality of my colleagues ana* Jhe work environment, and tlje stability of 
the organization. These factors have all been present (here, and) it has 
been a very positive experience. (18) 

I would be willing to move to a proper position almost regardless of the 
♦type of institution, -but I cannot say that I wouli be happy at a community 
college nor would I iiecessaril}' be happy and productive at just any 
institution. , * 

The only serious consideration that I have given t& a major profes- 
sional cttange in the direction of m^ career has beert that of more 
responsible administrative positions or a major faculty position. I still 
think that the best position many university is to be a fall professor who 
cpi contribute in a significant way to die literature of his field and do an 
- outstanding job of inspired teaching. I suspect that's what I would rather 
dp than anything else. e i 

The major constraint would J>e tp break the habit of being involved m 
administragon /or more than thirty years. I probably couldn't stand the 
assumed inactivity of a full-time teaching position. I would just be too 
relaxed. (13) * 

Some Thoughts and Recommendations Regarding 
Professional Development 

In the discussion of career paths, it was noted that several 
intervening variables appeared to be important to satisfaction 
in the present position and to evaluation of career options. 
1. Intellectual curiosity. One of the satisfactions inherent 

• within .the institutional research and planning position is the 
opportunity for continual intellectual challenge. This was indi- 
cated in the response of those who read to keep up with the 
field, to solve a problem, or "to get the necessary background 
to ask the next question. " The saliency of this intellectual quest 

'and the extent to which it is attained appear to be important 
variables related to satisfaction with the position. One respon- 
dent commented: 

If one takes a reasonably scholarly view of our Meld, I suppose it really 
isn 't so much discrete as it is analogue or continuous. That is, as a scholar % 
in any field, you don t think so much of becoming professor, dean, and 
then president as you do think in terms of becoming better and better 
informed in your Meld, having .a clearer understanding of the operative 
factors and the various relationships between cause and effect, and I 
suppose, becoming generally more accomplished in the sense of getting 
different things on your agenda accomplished — like a magnum opus on 
some topic that you have spent a decade or two pondering. (9) 

o 



2. Acceptance in, the academic institution . The most common 
constraints on attainment of the desired position of vice presi- 
dent or president appear to be (1) lack of faculty experieftcfe oj; 
(2} possesion of a degree and experience outside the tradi- 
tional academic areas. None of the respondents, to this survey 
w^as willing" to relinquish the considerable investment already 
made in the doctoral degree and administrative experience in 
higher education in order to switch careers. 

Before a change : in the status quo can occur, two other 
changes will have to take place. First, institutional research 
and planning professionals must make a better presentation of 
their intellectual abilities and scholarly efforts, it is necessary 
for them to realize that, although they are respited profes- 
sionals in an academic institution, they are not accepted 
academically by either the faculty or senior administrators. For 
this reason and because opportunities are scarce and the field 
extremely competitive, few will reach the vice-presidential 
level. Those who choose an academic path may have to leave 
* institutional research for ^ number of years to assume full-time 
.teaching and research responsibilities and to complete 
scholarly research worthy of the traditionally respected 
academic journals. It is probably only by operating within that 
evaluation and reward system that an individual will achieve 
acceptance by both faculty members and the vice presidents 
and presidents who will make futurcpersonnel decisions. 

Secondly, the top levels of higher education must become 
more accepting of individuals wjth combined administrative 
and teaching experience. As financial constraints increase and 
institutions beconprihore aware of the importance of appoint- 
ing administrated with skills in institutional and financial 
planning, there is greater likelihood that top managerial posi- " 
tions will open to individuals with academic/institutional re- 
search and administrative experience. 
^3. Research versus operational responsibilities. During the last 
several years, there has been a trend among institutions to 
combine institutional research and planning activities with fi- 
( nancial planning and budgetary responsibilities. The trend to 
improve the coordination of institutional planning and budget- . 
iog comes at a time of increased financial cqristraints and the 
resultant demand for the institution to evaluate closely its 
priorities while ^undertaking difficult reallocation decisions. 

Such activities increase the visibility and importance of 
the institutional research office but also move it from an orien- 
tatiorigef^jdata and analysis and research to one nf policy 
analysis and advice on the implementation bf institutional 
priorities. While this trend may be viewed as necessary by the 
institution and while it may be personally and professionally 
rewarding to the director and staff, it also may strain the 
intellectual and emotional energies of the individuals involved. 
It is very difficult to prevent operational budgetary concerns 
from diminishing the research activities of the office. In situa- 
tions where there is insufficient staff, the director may be 
pulled in many competing directions, making it difficult to 
accomplish the intellectually stimulating and scholarly activity 
which may be personally important. The following comment 
addresses this dilemma: 

0 ... I am perlfcps a little unorthodox among our colleagues in this regard, 
but I feel that those involved in institutional research and planning 1 ought 
to avoid as far as humanly possible becoming involved in the day-to-day 
administrative activities of the institution. I, of course, am will aware of 
the arguments on the other side that have to do with staying in touch and 
being relevant and having your staff influential in the decision process. 
Nonetheless, I am reasonably convinced that it is possible and preferable 
to spend some time trying to keep yourself M well connected" vicariously 
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so that you do not bum up the time and the mental-nervous energy and 
emotion that can go into potentially important administrative decision and 
detail It really is a question not of importance but of division of labor 
and, hence, of pnonty. I think, for example, that one can do teaching and 
research. In fact, I think they are inseparable, as I hinted above. I am * 
much less convinced that one can do administration and anything else. I 
think many of the good administrators that I have watched over the years 
have lived on their intellectual capital. (9) 

It is the opinion of the author that institutions will, in- 
creasingly, combine research, planning, and budgeting ac 
tivities, with the result that research offices will become more 
and mere involved in operational issues. While this may be 
preferred,' it will mean that the director and staff will find, it, 
more difficult to reserve time for professional development" and' 
scholarly research. The professional associations will need to 
recognize these changing job'rcsponsibilities and offer appro- 
priate workshops and/or institutes in response. * 
4. Alternate careers. We have discussed the relatively short 
career path within institutional research. Many of the profes- 
sionals in this field, however, have marketable skills in re- 
search, management, planning, and finance. 

The boundaries between higher education and the private 
sector are becoming more permeable. Within the next ten 
years, we can anticipate a much greater movement of individu 
als between higher education and business than is presently the 



case. It seems logical to expect, for example, that the expan- 
sion of cable television and educational programming and the 
combination of communication equipment with computer 
technology will provide opportunities for those with imagina- 
tion and educational research skills. 

Some movement is already taking place, for example, one 
participant in this survey has taken professional leave to work 
with a telephone company-ht^order to improve his knowledge 
of computer information and of the impact of technology on 
management decisions, and an academic administrator is con- 
sidering full-time employment with a computer firm to develop 
courses for eventual transmission to home computers. 

Professional organizations like AIR and SCUP can serve 
those professionals who feel encapsulated within higher educa- 
tion. By developing and providing information about profes- 
sional internships and career opportunities in other areas, they 
can help to improve the skills and experience of those profes- 
sionals who choose to remain within higher education -sftid 
increase the chances for mobility for those who might wish to 
leave it. , t 

Note. A copy of the survey instrument is available upon request. Contact the 
auihur, William F. Fensteniu^her, Direuur of Institutional Flannmg, University 
of Massachusetts-Boston. Boston, MA 02125 
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The AIR Professional 'File is published by the Associa- 
tion for Institutional Research, 314 Stone Building, 
Florida State University, Tkllahassee, FL 32306 up to 
four times per year. The Professional File is intended as 
a presentation of papers which synthesize and interpret 
issues, operations, and research of interest in the field of 
institutional research. Authors are responsible for mate- 
rial presented. 

The editor is Richard R. Perry, Associate Vice President 
for Academic Affairs, The University of Tbledo, 2801 W. 
Bancroft, Tbledo, OH) 43606. The associate editor is 
Gerald W. McLaughlin, Associate Director of Institu- 
tional Research, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University. f 
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